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and immaturity of a reckless generation rather than ingrained de- 
pravity. 

Davis R. Dewey. 

Early Concert-Life in America (1 731-1800). By O. G. Sonneck. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel. 1907. Pp. 338.) 

The author of this work, Mr. O. G. Sonneck, is the leading authority 
upon early American music. His preceding researches into the subject 
of American operas, the first American composers (Lyon and Hop- 
kinson), and early American secular music, have been most thorough 
and valuable. The present volume as well as the others mentioned 
are rather collections of historical data than actual musical history. 
Less attempt is made at telling a connected and readable story than at 
presenting all the facts bearing upon the case. 

Mr. Sonneck seems prejudiced against the prominence given by 
some writers to Boston in the evolution of American music; after allud- 
ing to the earliest American concert, given in Boston in 1731, he says: 
" Though, therefore, Boston seems to have the right of precedence, I 
prefer to trace the earliest concerts given at Charleston, S. C, be it 
only to emphasize the fact that New England's share in the develop- 
ment of our early musical life has been unfairly and unduly overesti- 
mated to the disadvantage of the Middle Colonies and the South." 
This sentence shows our author less fair in drawing deductions than in 
unearthing records. His own excellent presentation of the musical 
events in Charleston proves the art-life in this direction to have been 
very intermittent and sporadic, while New England's music-work was 
almost continuous. 

Nothing akin to the regular singing-schools of New England, or 
to the subsequent orchestral work of Boston, or to the foundation of 
permanent oratorio performances in the same city, can be found in the 
records of the other committees which are printed in this volume. In 
Charleston one finds tight-rope dancing, performances of magic, and 
other heterogeneous matters mingling with the music of the "consorts". 
Nothing of this kind disturbed the New England concerts, although 
sometimes, after the programme was ended, dancing was indulged in. 
Other facts may be culled from Mr. Sonneck's book to controvert his 
own opinion in this matter. Two very prominent musicians, Graupner 
and Van Hagen, after dwelling awhile in Charleston, left that city 
and settled in Boston. In an advertisement in the Boston Evening Post 
of June 17, 1771 (p. 18), we read the following: 

Charleston, South Carolina, April nth, 1771. 
The St. Ccecilia Society give notice that they will engage with, and 
give suitable encouragement to musicians properly qualified to per- 
form at their Concert, provided they apply on or before the first day of 
October next. The performers they are in want of are, a first and 
second violin, two hautboys and a bassoon, whom they are willing to 
agree with for one, two or three years. 
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The above facts tend to show that Boston was regarded as a promi- 
nent musical city in the last half of the eighteenth century. That the 
South had priority in the matter of founding a musical society seems 
established by our author. 

When, however, one examines the record that Mr. Sonneck presents 
of musical activity in Philadelphia and New York, the rivalry to Boston 
becomes much more real. Here we find a collection of data of inesti- 
mable value. The minuteness with which our author has given pro- 
grammes, advertisements, criticisms and other notices, may not make 
good consecutive reading but constitutes a book of reference that the 
American reader will duly appreciate. It is the material for history 
made ready to the hand of the future writer. 

There are many cases of wandering from the subject, but these 
side excursions are often full of interest, as, for example, the history 
of conducting, given in the foot-note on pp. 71-72. The heavy character 
of the historical data is often lightened by side-lights upon the manners 
and customs of the times; musician's quarrels are amusingly re- 
corded, and the account of the Boston musical scapegrace W. S. Morgan 
is as bright as a chapter in a novel. New historical matter about Wil- 
liam Tuckey of New York, of Josiah Flagg and William Selby, of 
Boston, prove how microscopically Mr. Sonneck has gone over his ma- 
terial. The work is but another proof of his careful fidelity in re- 
search. All of his books deserve an honorable place in every Amer- 
ican library. 

A carefully prepared index closes the volume; the book, however, 
contains many misprints, which can easily be eliminated in future 
editions. 

Louis C. Elson. 

The History of North America. Edited by Francis Newton 
Thorpe, Ph.D. Volume XX. Island Possessions of the United 
States. By Albert Edward McKinley, Ph.D., Professor of 
American History in Temple College. (Philadelphia: George 
Barrie and Sons. 1907. Pp. xviii, 516.) 

This, the twentieth and concluding volume of The History of North 
America, prepared by various writers under the editorial supervision 
of Professor Thorpe, is devoted, a little more than one-half to a his- 
tory of the islands which for the most part have come to the United 
States in recent years, and the remainder to a general index in 220 
pages to the whole series, an appendix giving a copy of the agreement 
of August 20, 1899, as to the sovereignty of the United States over 
the archipelago of Jolo, and a chronological table of important events. 
The volume also contains some excellent portraits of persons who 
have played a leading part in the events having to do with the estab- 
lishment of the sovereignty of the United States over these islands, 
besides other illustrations more or less pertinent. 



